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Our new Los Angeles-Portland freight train has everything. 

Everything, that is, except a name. 

That’s where you Bulletin readers can help. 

Therefore, with this issue, we’re joining SP’s Inside Track publication 
in the promotion of a “Name the Train” contest. 

The contest is open to any employe of SP or its subsidiaries. First 
prize will be a $50 savings bond; second, a $25 bond, 


Twenty-Two Winners 


A special committee in the General Offices will judge the entries. 
The two place winners and 20 honorable mention winners will be an- 
nounced in a later issue of The Bulletin. 

Now—Sharpen your pencil and consider these facts: 

© The train emphasizes speed 

© It answers the challenge of trucks 

© It carries forwarder, merchandise and piggyback traffie 

e It delivers in pre-dawn hours 

® It runs north through the valleys 


Clip out the adjoining coupon, fill in the blanks and shoot it in to 
us, by railroad mail or otherwise. Do it SOON; for, to qualify, your entry 
must be postmarked no later than midnight, Wednesday, October 15, 

Maybe you can come up with a nickname which is both fresh and 
colorful. Good luck! Your Editors 


The BULLETIN 
Southern Pacific Company 
Room 224 

65 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 


How about calling our fast Los Angeles-Portland freight train 


My name: 


Position: 


Mailing Address: 
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Twinkling lights of downtown Los Angeles recede quickly into the night as Southern Pacifte's 


competition-challenging fast freight steps off for its first run to Portland August [8. The train 


will carry the official designation of No. 275—and a nickname suggested by some imagin. 


SP employe, 


Fast Freight Starts First Run 


TOP WATCH in hand, Southern 
Pacific is putting a promising 
new thoroughbred through its 
paces, 
The racer is a freight train. It’s 
a powerful handicapper which can 
take heavy loads on its back and 
still come out in front of the pack. 
Our latest iron horse entry is 
streaking from the palms of Los 
Angeles to the pines of Portland 
in an unofficial record time for 
freights. Its schedule calls for a 
nighttime departure from Los An- 
Seles and an arrival at Portland 
(Brooklyn Yard) well before dawn 
the second day. 
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The experimental hotshotter rep- 
resents another of SP’s ringing 
answers to the competition of long 
haul trucks, W. G. Peoples, vice 
president of system freight traffic, 
and J, W. Corbett, vice president 
of system operations, pointed out 
in a joint announcement to your 
Bulletin, Freight traffic and opera- 
tions people are working hand in 
glove to make the train a lasting 
success, the officers emphasized. 


The train runs through the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, 
bypassing the heavily traveled San 
Francisco Bay Area, It’s designed 
to carry forwarder, merchandise 
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and piggyback traffic, including 
common carrier vans on our trailer 
flatears, 

Now known simply as No, 
375/376 Merchandise (See “Name 
the Train” contest story on page 
two), the train has been shooting 
northward each Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday since August 13. 
It pulls out of Los Angeles at 9:15 
p.m, and sets out or picks up trail- 
er-flat and merchandise cars at 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Roseville, Kla~ 
math Falls, Chemult and Eugene 
before panting into Brooklyn at 
4:45 a.m. the second day. 


Made in Blocks 

The cars are made up in nine 
blocks, arranged according to des- 
tination, The block system helps 
speed up the yard work en route. 

Peoples said he figured the long- 
haul trucks would be hard put 
to keep up with our speedster. 
“But if they (the trucks) find they 
can’t lick us, they’re welcome to 
join us,” he smiled. “They can 
just put their trailers on our train!” 

Corbett added a promise to give 
the shippers “a real run for their 
money.” 


Changes Announced In 
Public Relations Dept. 


EVERAL CHANGES have been 
announced in the Public Rela- 
tions Department by J. G. Shea, 
general public relations manager. 
Promoted to the newly-created 
position of manager, public rela- 
tions—Southwest, was John Car- 
ruth, Jr., former assistant editor of 
the News Bureau, San Francisco. 
Carruth’s headquarters will be in 
Phoenix. 
Bill Robertson was named editor 
of The Bulletin, succeeding Richard 


OUR COVER 


That's the new color scheme 
for our diesels you see on the 
cover. 

The locomotive bodies will be 
painted dark “Lark” gray, with 
scarlet noses, Instead of a me- 
dallion, the initials “SP” will be 
earried on front, in light gray. 
The initials have far greater 
visibility than the medailion. 


Our passenger cars will also 
have the new look. They will 
display scarlet letter-boards in 
the same cheerful shade as the 
locomotive fronts. The sides of 
the cars wil! be stainless steel 
or painted simulated stainless 
steel. Under carriage of passen- 
ger cars will be in dark gray 
instead of black. 

Head-end cars will be painted 
in dark gray, also. 

Some time will elapse before 
all our equipment is painted in 
the new uniform colors, as they 
will be done only as repainting 
is necessary, (The new color 
schemes will not apply to equip- 
ment assigned to City of San 
Francisco and the Overland.) 

On our cover, Painter Frank 
Roth, Los Angeles General 
Shops, applies finishing touches 
on No, 6378. 


Houghton, who has been trans- 
ferred to the News Bureau. 
Succeeding Robertson as assist- 
ant editor of The Bulletin is Ken 
Niehans, former assistant writer 
in our Advertising Department. 
Before joining SP’s News Bureau 
in February, 1956, Carruth served 
as a reporter on The Commercial 
Appeal in Memphis, Tennessee, 
and on the Examiner in San Fran- 
cisco, and as city editor of the Gil- 
roy, California, Evening Dispatch. 
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What the Transportation 
Act of 1958 Means to SP 


HE TRANSPORTATION ACT 
of 1958 is now law. 


The Smathers and Harris Bills 
were passed by Congress, amended 
to compromise differences in the 
House and Senate versions, and 
signed August 12 by President 
Eisenhower. 


While this new legislation is not 
a cure-all for the problems of the 
nation’s transportation system, as 
we have pointed out before, it is 
a step in the right direction. 


The 85th Congress also made 
preparations for taking further 
steps. 


In fact, these preparations may 
be even more significant, to the 


carriers and the public, than the 
work on transportation problems 
already accomplished by Congress. 

Specifically, our lawmakers 
topped off seven months of grind- 
ing work with this three-part legis- 
lative package: 

(1) Approval of the six-point 
Transportation Act of 1958 by both 
Senate and House after lengthy 
hearings and conference work, pro- 
viding some immediate aid for 
carriers in financial distress and 
starting public policies moving 
toward equal treatment for all 
forms of transportation. 

(2) Repeal of the wartime 2 per 
cent freight excise tax, saving ship- 
pers a half-billion dollars annually 


Repeal of the wartime 3 per cent freight excise tax will save shippers a half-billion dollars annually. 
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‘The Transportation Act of 1958 will permit railroads greater fresdom in making rates to meet 


competition. 


and wiping out a major induce- 
ment for businesses to turn from 
using for-hire carriers to estab- 
lishing their own private truck and 
barge fleets. 


(3) Adoption of Senate Resolu- 
tion 303, setting up a comprehen- 
sive study of transportation prob- 
lems and contemplating recom- 
mendations during the next Con- 
gress for legislative ac.fon on the 
big underlying causes of -ranspor- 
tation trouble. 


The resolution points out that a 
“sound national transportation sys- 
tem is essential to the continued 
economic development and de- 
fense of the United States” and 
that “fair and equitable federal 
policies are necessary” to assure 
such a system. To determine what 
the fair and equitable policies 
should be, the study would cover 
these areas, among others: 


(a) The need for transportation 
regulation under present condi- 
tions and, if there is need, the 
type and character of regulation; 


(b) Federal policy on govern- 
ment assistance to various forms 
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of transportation, and a possible 
system of user charges to be as- 
sessed against those using govern- 
ment-provided facilities; 


(ec) The question of relaxing 
present restrictions against one 
form of transportation diversify- 
ing by entering another field of 
transportation; 


(da) Federal policy on the sub- 
ject of consolidations and mergers 
in the transportation industry; and 

(e) Problems of passenger 
service. 

Obviously, this promise of fur~ 
ther attention by Congress to the 
long-standing inequities of the 
government’s regulation, taxa- 
tion and subsidization programs in 
the field of transportation is most 
encouraging to the railroads. 

As far as specific accomplish- 
ments to date, the Transportation 
Act of 1958 carried into law these 
six provisions; 

(1) Directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission te permit the 
various modes of transportation 
greater freedom in making rates to 
meet competition. This provision 
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stipulates that the ICC, in decid- 
ing whether a rate is lower than 
a reasonable minimum, shall not 
held rates up to a particular level 
“to protect the traffic of any other 
mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration te the objectives of 
the national transportation policy 
declared in this Act.” 


(In recent years, the railroads 
have been losing the competitive 
race for business, since motor and 
water carriers are free to use their 
inherent advantages in business 
competition. This legislation helps 
the railroads assert some of their 
inherent advantages; where rail- 
roads can provide the service at 
lower cost, now they will not have 
to maintain artificially high rates 
merely to protect their competi- 
tors.) 

(2) Expedites handling by the 
ICC of railroad petitions involving 
intrastate rates, recognizing, in 
addition, that rates on traffic with- 
in states must not be so low as 
to prove an “undue burden” on 
interstate commerce. 


(This helps avoid some of the 
costly and prolonged “time lags” 
in general rate adjustments, and 
minimizes discrimination against 
interstate customers in favor of 
those staying within one state.) 

(3) Limits the scope and appli- 
eation of the agricultural commodi- 
ties clause, under which trans- 
portation by motor vehicle of cer- 
tain commodities is exempt from 
rate and other regulation. 

(Expansion of the agricultural 
exemption by courts in recent 
years has deprived all regulated 
carriers of a vast amount of busi- 
ness without helping farmers and 
basic food producers for whom the 
exemption was intended. The new 
jaw helps stop further erosion of 
our traffic.) 
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(4) Brings under regulation mo- 
tor haulers which in the past have 
escaped regulation by posing as 
private carriers while actually 
selling for-hire transportation 
service, 

(Here is another case where un- 
regulated carriers—mostly “gypsy” 
truckers—-have been siphoning 
away more and more profitable 
trafic from regulated for-hire 
carriers. Legitimate private car- 
riage is not affected by the new 
Jaw restricting the “false front” 
operators.) 

(5) Gives the ICC jurisdiction, 
in certain cases, over the discon- 
tinuance of operations or services 
of heavily-losing trains which bur- 
den interstate commerce. 

(This is an essential step if the 
railroads are to deal effectively 
with the passenger deficit problem, 
by trimming out unneeded and 
unused trains which have been 
bleeding services actually used by 
the public.) 

(6) Extends authority to the _ ICC 
to guarantee private loans to rail- 
roads, up to a ceiling of $500 mil- 
lion, for capital improvements, 
equipment purchases and main- 
tenance. 

(While Southern Pacific does 
not require such financial assist- 
ance, the program may be very 
helpful to some other carriers, in 
protecting jobs, improving service, 
and in some cases preventing bank- 
ruptcies. Our ability to attract 
business, after all, is often de- 
pendent on the ability of other 
railroads to provide good service 
on their part of the movement.) 

Widespread public interest, 
shown by filled Congressional 
mailsacks, made these steps pos-~ 
sible. Railroad people should keep 
themselves informed on the new 
legislative studies, for their results 
will affect all of us. 


READY TO HELP in a nationwide heart 
research project, Bill Walcott, SP assistant 
chief of Service and Reservations, walks 
briskly up to @ laboratory on wheels 

ing our Third Street station in San 
Francisea. Once inside and stripped down, 
Walcott steps even more briskly on a 
fast-moving treadmill for a blood pres~ 
sure check by technician Cameron 
Gutherie. Below, Walcott huffs and puffs 
into a device which measures his lung 
capacity. 


civcsemcescnxo 
Poe, yes 


WE AID HEART RESEARCH 


ORE than 350 Southern Pa- 

cific people have allowed 
themselves to be thumped physi- 
cally and pumped mentally in the 
interest of heart research. 


Our employes underwent exam- 
inations in a two-car “laboratory 
on wheels” which visited San 
Franciseo’s Third Street Station, 
the Bayshore Shops and the Sacra- 
mento Yard last month, They were 
among 2,000 or more railroaders 
from 15 Western and Midwestern 
lines picked to help out in a five- 
year heart research project spon- 
sored by the University of Min- 
nesota Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene. 


A major objective of the project, 
according to Dr. Henry L. Taylor, 
physician in charge, is “to obtain 
data on whether physical activity 
and the tensions that go with job 
responsibility are factors which 
contribute to or delay the develop- 
ment of coronary heart disease.” 


Big Safety Picnic 
For Ogden Employes 


HE ANNUAL SAFETY picnic 

for families of Ogden employes 
of the Southern Pacific Company, 
Ogden Union Railway and Depot 
Company, and the Pacific Fruit 
Express Company was held on 
Saturday, August 16, at Lorin Farr 
Park. 


Hundreds attended the gay event 
which was sponsored by our com- 
pany. Chairmen were D. W. Tan- 
ner, assistant superintendent of the 
Salt Lake Division, and Chief 
Clerk Howard Watts. 
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‘Task Sharing’ Urged 
by President Russell 


OOD LEADERSHIP comes 

from sharing the task, Presi- 
dent D, J. Russell reminded gradu- 
ates of Stanford University’s Ex~ 
ecutive Development Program Aug. 
14, Russell spoke on “Broader 
Management Horizons” at the com- 
mencement exercises, 

By sharing the task, Russell 
pointed out, “we utilize the best 
thinking of people all down the 
line, and at the same time give 
them the training so necessary to 
provide for management succes- 
sion.” 

Russell prophesied that the grad- 
uates’ appreciation of the course 
would be “many times intensified” 
in the years ahead, 


“J have talked to and watched 
the performance of some 50 of our 
Southern Pacific people who have 
had the opportunity to attend this 
course at Stanford and somewhat 
similar courses at other leading 
universities for the past seven 
years,” he noted. “Each has found 
that, inspired as he was on com- 
pletion of the course, the true con- 
tinuing worth of the experience 
became increasingly apparent in 
the years following.” 


Among the graduates in the au- 
dience were J, R, Cade, our pur- 
chasing agent for Pacific Lines, 
and B. M. Stevens, assistant to 
the executive vice president of 
SP’s Lines in Texas and Louisiana. 
The two executives were part of 
SP’s contingent of ten people en- 
rolled in advanced management 
courses in seven universities this 
year. 


Bert Bailiff Retires; 
Closes 145-Year Family 
Service With SP 


BERT BAILIFF 


OUTHERN PACIFIC locomotive 
engineer Bert O. Bailiff retired 
last month to end a colorful 145- 
year span of service of his family 
with the railroad. 

Bailiffs have been railroading 
for SP since 1877, when Los An- 
geles was first connected to the 
transcontinental rail line. That 
year Bailiff’s father opened the 
SP’s desert telegraph outpost at 
Cabazon. When he died in 1906 Mrs. 
Bailiff—the now-famous “Lady of 
the Desert” of railroad lore—as- 
sumed his job as telegrapher in 
addition to caring for her six smali 
children and running the Bailiff 
ranch. She held the job of telegra- 
pher until she retired in 1922 and 
for many years she was the only 
woman railroad telegrapher in the 
country. The story of her unusual 
career in an isolated desert area 
during pioneer times was read into 
the Congressional Record. 

On Mrs. Bailiff’s retirement, her 
eldest son, Edward, took over at 
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Cabazon. When, with the coming 
of modern remote control railroad 
operation the Cabazon Station was 
closed, Ed Bailiff for the last time 
locked the door of the depot that 
had been home, school and place 
of work for two generations of the 
family. 

Bert Bailiff was born in the 
Cabazon Station waiting room, He 
joined SP in 1910, becoming a fire- 
man in 1911 and an engineer in 
1920. Before she retired his mother 
often handed Bailiff his train or- 
ders as he went by on his desert 
run, For 15 years Bailiff has pilot- 
ed passenger trains, primarily the 
streamliner Sunset Limited, out of 
Los Angeles. 

One of Bailiff’s sisters, Muriel, 
also worked for SP at its Los 
Angeles Freight Station. Alto- 
gether the Bailiffs have made rail- 
roading for SP a family tradition. 

Bert, who closes this tradition 
with his retirement, plans to “take 
it awful easy” now that his rail- 
roading career has ended. “I plan 
on doing not much at all, and 
doing that real slow,” he grins, 

Last month Bert received a letter 
from Goodwin Knight, Governor 
of California, which read: “I am 
truly sorry that the ‘Bailiff dynasty’ 
with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, going back to your father 
and heroic mother in 1877, comes 
to an end with your retirement. 
But I do trust that your intention 
to ‘just take life easy’ will prove 
pleasurable in every respect.” 


Herbert Sweeney, chief clerk in 
the Merchandise Traffic Bureau of 
the Freight Traffic Department, 
retired last month after serving 
our company 43 years. His entire 
railroading career was spent in the 
Freight Traffic Department at San 
Francisco. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC PROMOTIONS 


TH Freight Traffic Department 
announces these promotions: 

W. H. Schulze, former assistant 
general freight agent, has been 
appointed general freight agent, 
with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

W. J. Strawn, former commerce 
agent, has been appointed assis- 
tant general freight agent, replac- 
ing Schulze. 

G. E. Maceubbin, who has been 
general agent at Philadelphia, was 
named general agent, with head- 
quarters in New York, succeeding 
E. H. Geiger, deceased. 

L. F, Andreas, former assistant 
general agent, Chicago, has been 
appointed general agent, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, re-~ 
placing Maccubbin. 

E. L. Smith, former traveling 
freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeds Andreas as assistant general 
agent in Chicago, 

Schulze began his career with 
SP in 1925 as a file clerk in San 
Francisco, He rose through various 
positions to become chief clerk of 
the Industrial Department in 1948. 
He became assistant industrial 
agent in 1951, and in 1955 was 
promoted to assistant general 
freight agent. 

Strawn first started with our 
company as a steno-clerk in San 
Francisco in 1945. After working 
at various clerical positions in San 
Francisco he transferred to Los 
Angeles as chief of the Rate 
Bureau, Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment, in 1953. He was appointed 
commerce agent, San Francisco, on 
May 1 of last year. 
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Maccubbin began with SP in 
1918 at Baltimore as a clerk in the 
Freight Traffic Department. He 
transferred to New York in 1938 
as a traveling freight agent. In 
1941 he was transferred to Chicago 
as chief clerk, and one year later 
returned to New York as asst. 
general agent. In 1945 he moved to 
Philadelphia in the same capacity, 
and nine months later rose to be 
general agent. 

Andreas joined SP as a traveling 
freight and passenger agent in 
Indianapolis in 1947. After work- 
ing in Detroit and New York he 
was appointed asst. general agent, 
Chicago, in 1955. 

Smith began his railroading 
career as a clerk at Ogden in 1942. 
After working in Oakland, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Cincinnati, 
he was appointed district passen- 
ger & public relations representa- 
tive in Minneapolis in 1954, rising 
to be TF&PA in 1956. 


HALF 


== of all Blindness is 
Needless and Tfeventable! 


“Free folder gives tacts about eye care, vite: 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 
BOX 426, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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COMMEMORATING END of ferryboat serv- 
ice on Sun Francisco Bey, nearly 600 
guests of SP rode our San Leandro on 
special last run July 30. A few high- 
lights: Akove-A San Francisco fireboat 
sends up plumes of water as the aging 
ferry moves out of its San Francisco slip. 


Upper Left—On the crowded bow, mourn- 
ers get ready to sink « white model of 
the boat, Left-Some entertain in Gay 
‘Nineties costumes. Lower teft—Mayar 
Clifford Rishell (left) of Oakland and 
Acting Mayor Henry Relph of San Fran- 
tiseo, among representatives of nine bay 
cities aboard, toss a life ring to the 
waves. Below-Guest Conductor Arthur 
Fiedler, in striped coat, lends the San 
Francisco Municipal Band in a final dirge. 


For a week or two before the special 
trip, other residents of the Bay Area 
crowded aboard the beat for regular 
rons, capturing a memory which they 
could pass on to their children and their 
children’s children, Among them were 
many Californians who had never before 
taken the opportunity to ride a ferry 
across the bay. Radio, television and 
newspaper media covered the last days 
with reams of copy. Piloting the San 
Leandro on her last run was Pat Me- 
Garrigle (see page 15). 
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HEN a cardboard model of 
our ferryboat San Leandro 
sank with barely a ripple into the 
brackish waters of San Francisco 
Bay last July 30, more than a cen- 
tury of bay ferry history washed 
down with it into Davy Jones’ 
locker. 

The tiny propeller steamboat 
Kangaroo took the first leap into 
regular service. That was way 
back in 1850. 

Actually, the first ferryboat 
pilots were Indians, who hauled 
passengers, and later mail, on tule 
rafts. In 1835, Capt. William A. 
Richardson (whose tent-shack was 
the first on the site of downtown 
San Francisco) introduced for-hire 
service with two schooners, shut- 
tling produce and passengers be- 
tween ocean going ships in the bay 
and the mission establishments at 
San Francisco and Santa Clara- 
San Jose. For-hire boating de- 
veloped along with the small east 
bay settlements of Clinton, San 
Antonio, Oakland and Alameda. 

In 1850, Capt. Thomas Gray, who 
earlier ran Sunday excursion boats 
to the Contra Costa woods, put his 
little Kangaroo into twice-weekly 
service (weather and tide per- 
mitting) across the bay and up 
San Antonio Creek to a landing at 
San Antonio, a townsite in what 
now is East Oakland. (This be- 
came known as the Creek Route, 
and was later developed into the 
Oakland Estuary.) The fares: $1 
per person or hog; $3 per horse, 
wagon, or head of cattle; $5 per 
two-horse wagon; and 50c per ewt. 
of freight. 

More boats arrived on the bay 
in 1851 and 1852—the Erastus 
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PERRYBOAT HISTORY SPANNED 108 YEARS 


Corning, Boston, Red Jacket, Caleb 
Cope, Jenny Lind, and the Hector, 
a side-wheel steamer not much 
bigger than a ship’s yawl. Fares 
tumbled with competition, from $1 
per passenger to 25 cents, and, 
briefly to 10 cents. Freight charges 
dropped down to about $5 per ton. 


Stuck on a Sandbar 


But even with steamers making 
daily trips, rowboats, whaleboats 
and small craft often were pressed 
into service. Harry N. Morse, 
early-day Alameda sheriff, told a 
newsman in 1888 he rowed a 
prominent Oakland citizen across 
the bay and back for $50 in the 
winter of 1852. 

Morse said he often had to get 
out and push his small Whitehall 
boat across the bad sandbar at the 
mouth of San Antonio Creek, and 
added: 

“When a steamer stuck, she had 
to lie there until the tide rose and 
floated her, and a lovely time the 


BROADWAY WHARF in San Francisco as it 
appeared in 1865. 


passengers had if she stuck just as 
the tide was ebbing.” 

George A. Clinton told the re- 
porter of crossing in a schooner- 
rigged whaleboat (two masts and 
two sails), either to Jacoh’s Land- 
ing (now West Berkeley) or Gill’s 
Landing at Point Isabella (six 
miles from Oaktand). Clinton said: 

“You can imagine that with an 
open boat it was not all hoteakes. 
I remember one night it was blow- 
ing half a gale from the southeast 
and the boat was right down to 
her gunwales. We had a lot of 
groceries aboard besides 10 or 12 
passengers. Among them was a 
woman who was so scared she lost 
all power to hold on, and we had 
to tie her down to the thwarts to 
prevent her falling overboard. Let 
the ladies who travel so luxuri- 
ously by the monster ferrics nowa- 
days reflect on those things and be 
thankful.” 

Such were afterthoughts in the 
modern age of 1888. 


Commuter Fares 


Service began to be organized in 
1852-53, with H. W. Carpentier, 
Charles Minturn and others set- 
ting up the Contra Costa Steam 
Navigation Co, and gaining exclu- 
sive franchises from the new town 
of Oakland. The CCSN Co. enjoyed 
this monopoly until James B. La- 
rue organized the Oakland & San 
Antonio Steam Navigation Co. late 
in 1857, 

Commuter fares arrived on Jan. 
1, 1854, with the new steamer 
Clinton, which made three trips 
daily. Monthly tickets were $20. 

In 1857, Mayor Wiliams of Oak- 
land complained about the service 
and fares, and deplored the hour- 
long, 8-mile trip and the daily 
apprehension of being grounded on 
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FIRST FERRY BUILDING was this "commodious 
and convenient’ San Francisco station for 
passengers taking Central Pacific ferryboats 
to Qakland Long Wharf. The structure was 
built in 1875 and it continued in use until 
construction of the present Ferry Building in 
1896. This view was taken in 1884. 


the bar. But commuter fares 
dropped to $10 monthly late that 
year, with the putting in service 
of a second boat, the Contra Costa, 
“built expressly ... 50... horses 
and carriages can be driven on and 
off.” In 1859, a channel 200 feet 
wide and 5 feet deep at low tide 
was dredged through the bar and 
marked by piling. It was deep 
enough for the shallow-draft boats 
of the day. 
Explosions and Rifles 

First of the very few casualties 
of bay ferry service was the Contra 
Costa. On April 3, 1859, her boilers 
exploded, killing six and injuring 
many. Among those killed was the 
ship’s barkeep, reported as a “pop- 
ular man during long waits on the 
sandbar.” 

The year before, competition got 
bitter as the Larue line put the 
San Antonio into service, and fol- 
lowed with the Oakland. Commu- 
tation dropped to $5 a month. 
Many fights arose between the 
boatmen of the two lines, and, in 
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FERRY CAPTAIN PATRICK McGARRIGLE WAVES FAREWELL TO SAN LEANDRO 
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OAKLAND LONG WHARF, terminal for the 
Central Pacific (now Southern Pacific) on San 
Francisco Boy, as sketched for Leslie's 
Weekly in 1878. The Long Wharf opened for 
business in 1871. The postenger terminal wos 
switched to the Ookland Pier 11 years later. 


later years, Captain Case of the 
San Antonio recalled he kept a 
rifle close by his wheel in case a 
rival pilot should attempt to run 
his boat afoul the narrow creek 
channel, 

The two firms abandoned fist- 
fights and law-suits late in 1859 
and agreed to operate their boats 
jointly. 


The Railroads Arrive 


The big growth of bay ferries 
coincided with the arrival of rail- 
roads. 


In 1863, the San Francisco & 
Oakland Railroad Co, completed a 
three-mile line (from Broadway 
along Seventh St. to Gibbon’s 
Point, near the present Oakland 
Pier) and began running six 
round-trips a day in connection 
with the rebuilt Contra Costa. In 
San Francisco, the ferry landing 
was on Davis St, between the 
Broadway and Vallejo wharves, 


In 1864, the San Francisco & 
Alameda Railroad Co. began run- 
ning the Sophie McLane from Da-~ 
vis St. to Alameda Wharf (foot of 
Pacific Ave.) to connect with the 
rail line extending as far as High 
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St. In 1866, the new boat Alameda 
(first ferry of that name) was put 
into service. 

When the Oakland railroad built 
a trestle across the estuary arm 
jeading to Lake Merritt and ran 
into San Antonio, Larue sold out. 
About the same time, Minturn 
transferred his boats to Marin 
County service. 


First Transcontinental 


The little town of Alameda and 
the steamer Alameda had the 
honor of meeting the first trans- 
continental train to reach the bay. 
The date: Sept. 6, 1861, four months 
after the Central Pacific (parent of 
Southern Pacific) drove the Gold 
Spike at Promontory, Utah. 

With this event in sight, the CP’s 
Big Four (Leland Stanford, C. P. 
Huntington, Charles Crocker and 
Mark Hopkins) had acquired the 
two local railroads in 1867-68. 
Alameda was only a temporary 
terminus; the CP extended Oak- 
land Pier to 6,900 feet and ran the 
first train up Seventh St. in Oak- 
land on Nov. 8, 1869. In 1871, 
ferry, train and ocean-going ship 
accommodations were expanded by 
the two-mile Oakland Long Wharf. 

New ferries appeared—the Wa- 
shoe, El Capitan, Thoroughfare, a 
new Oakland, Transit-—in the next 
few years. Some were large car- 
transfer ferries, with room for 
both freight cars and big livestock 
pens, 

Ferry Building 

The wooden tower of San Fran- 
cisco’s first Ferry Building arose 
near the foot of Market in 1875. It 
became a crossroads, with nearby 
wharves being used for river 
steamers and ferries running to 
South Vallejo in connection with 

the California Pacific Railroad, 
then part of the Central Pacific 
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system, (In 1873, C. P. was run- 
ning 29 steamers and 20 barges on 
the Sacramento River; river serv- 
ice was continued by Southern 
Pacific until 1930.) 

Oakland Pier was filled in by 
earth embankment (hence the 
name “Mole”) and became the 
passenger terminal in 1882, with 
the Long Wharf handling only 
freight. (The latter was abandoned 
finally in 1918-19 when new freight 
docks were built.) 

In 1878, the narrow-gauge South 
Pacific Coast Railroad from Santa 
Cruz, San Jose and Newark 
reached the bay at Alameda and 
ferry service started. In 1884, 


FERRY LANES crisscrossed mony creas of San 
Francisco Hay before competition from the 
Golden Gate and Bay bridges wiped the last 
of these fines off the map. 
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Alameda Pier was built; Southern 
Pacifie acquired the lines in 1887; 
the pier was made a “mole” in 
1994. 


Ferries Since 1900 


Southern Pacific had 11 boats in 
bay service at the turn of the 
century, including the Solano, 
giant train ferry across the Car- 
quinez Straits between Port Costa 
and Benicia. 


In 1902, SP’s West Oakland ship- 
yards went into service, The hoats 
built or rebuilt there included the 
Melrose, Santa Clara, Sacramento, 
Piedmont, and the second boats to 
carry the names Thoroughfare, 
Alameda, Contra Costa and Oak- 
land. In 1922, the great queen of 
the NWP fleet, Eureka, was rebuilt 
from the Ukiah. 


SP was not without competitors 
on the bay, but its boats survived 
them all. The Santa Fe pushed its 
iranscontinental rai] line to Rich- 
mond by 1900 and put its first 
ferry, the Ocean Wave, into ser- 
vice. Western Pacific followed 10 
years later. 

In 1908, the Key System had ap- 
peared. Officially the San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland & San Jose Railway, 
it operated electric rail service in 
lines which roughly formed the 
outline of a key. Its ferry fleet 
was composed of newer boats, and 
one, the San Leandro, built in 
1923 and acquired in 1954 by SP 
after World War II Army service, 
was the last boat to operate across 
the bay. 

Two companies connected San 
Francisco and Marin County——the 
Northwestern Pacific, with four 
boats, and the Golden Gate Ferry 
Co., formed in 1922 to run auto 
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REMEMBERED BY MILLIONS of latter-day travelers is this 
the deck of an SP ferryboat. The cross-bay trip was a high spot in life for generations of 


boys and girls like these. 


ferries from Sausalito to the foot of 
Hyde St. The Golden Gate Ferry 
Co. later added routes to Berke- 
ley and Valejo and in 1929 merged 
with SP under the name Southern 
Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd. 


Dwindling Away 

Peak year for ferry operations 
was 1930, and from then on the 
ferries dwindled away. 

In 1933, both Western Pacific 
and Santa Fe gave up their boats 
ang arranged to have SP carry 
their passengers across the bay. 

Completion of the Bay and Gold- 
en Gate bridges really marked 
the end. Richmond and Berkeley 
service ended in 1936. Santa Fe put 
its passengers on buses in 1938. On 
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of San Francisco’s skyline fram 


Jan, 15, 1939, Hast Bay commuters 
started moving by Key System or 
SP’s Interurban Electric trains 
across the Bay Bridge. Auto ferries 
to Oakland ended in 1940, the same 
year the last Key System boat ran 
(after two years’ work shuttling to 
the Treasure Island World’s Fair). 

Marin service to San Francisco 
closed down early in 1941, but the 
final voyage of the Richmond-San 
Rafael ferries wasn’t made until 
completion of the bridge there in 
1956. 

SP’s train connection service 
between the Ferry Building and 
Oakland Pier was the last to go. 
But it, too, succumbed to the in- 
evitable competition of the 
bridges, on July 30, 1958. 


SP Bullotin 


He Worked 55 Years 
At 55 Different Posts 


IFTY-FIVE YEARS of rall- 
roading at fifty-five different 
stations, yet in charge of one sta- 
tion for 35 years—that’s the record 
of Archie S. Markee, who retired 
July 31 as agent at Canby, Oregon. 
Archie started as station helper 
at Glendale, Oregon, in 1903, 
working summers and attending 
school] winters, being employed in- 
termittently on Western and Port- 
land Divisions. His continuous 
service started in 1917. Between 
1903 and 1923 he worked at 21 
stations on the Western and 34 on 
the Portland Division. He took 
over the agency at Canby October 
22, 1923, the position he held until 
his retirement. 


A. S. MARKEE 


WANTED: IDEAS FOR FUTURE 


oe HAT DOES a section fore- 

man, a yardmaster, a switch- 
man or a machinist know about 
railroad planning?” 

B. F. Biaggini, SP vice-presti- 
dent, resoundingly answered his 
own question in a recent talk be- 
fore a group of Pacific Coast rail- 
road superintendents. 

“The people who are doing the 
work know more about the opera- 
tion than anyone else,” Biaggini 
observed. “Their ideas for im- 
provements are important, and 
usually represent experience-test- 
ed schemes which can be put into 
operation with maximum chances 
for success.” 

Biaggini stressed that planning 
of any kind should express the 
ideas of employes as far as pos- 
sible. He reminded that ideas 
usually originate near the point of 
use. 
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“IT don’t expect an accountant to 
be able to invent or build an elec- 
tronic computer,” he said, “but I do 
expect him to devise ways to take 
advantage of the tremendous ca- 
pacity of these machines.” This 
same line of reasoning applies to 
“men in the shops, in yard and 
train services, and out on the 
track,” he added. 

“All railroaders have ideas for 
the improvement of our business, 
and it is our job as supervisors to 
dig out those ideas and see that 
they are given proper and thought- 
ful consideration,” he concluded. 

The SP executive spoke on “The 
Power of Planning” at the Pacific 
Coast Post-Convention Meeting of 
the American Association of Rail- 
road Superintendents. The session 
was held Aug. 7 and 8 in San 
Francisco, 
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Free, Free, Free! 


Correspondence Courses 
Offered to SP People 


D WAS BORED. He yawned as 

another cowpoke charged along 
the ravine, six-shooters blazing. 
Ed’s wife entered the room and 
switched off the television set. 
“Night after night,” she said, “it’s 
the same thing. You sit there. Why 
don’t you do something? You're 
getting a little stale around the 
edges, boy.” 

“T know,” Ed yawned again. 
“Guess I should read more or 
something. Improve myself, some- 
how. Life doesn’t seem to be 
passing me by. It seems like we’re 
going in opposite directions.” 

His wife looked thoughtful. 
“Isn’t Harry down at the office 
taking some sort of study course 
sponsored by the company?” 

“Yeah, I think so.” 

“Well, look into it, why don’t 
you?” Ed’s wife smiled. “Before 
you grow to that easy chair.” 

The following morning Ed taiked 
to Harry at the SP freight office 
where they both work—and as a 
result, Ed’s television set is dark 
most of these evenings. He is too 
busy studying and preparing him- 
self for a better career. He has no 
time to waste. 

He has signed up for an SP 
correspondence course-—and it’s 
for free. 

You can do the same. Any 
Southern Pacific employe may en- 
roll merely by writing to John 
Detlor, supervisor of training and 
development, Training Bureau, 65 
Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Three simple steps: (1) Study each 
lesson at home, answering the questions 
asked. 


Important: You may use Rail- 
road Mail (and save postage} to 
send in your lessons, whenever 
possible. Railroad Mail may be 
sent from one company office to 
another—but not from your home, 
of course. 

The correspondence courses 
offered include “Freight Orienta- 
tion”, “Freight Rates”, “Passenger 
Tariffs’, and “Passenger Trip 
Planning.” 

Recommended for beginning 
students is the Freight Orientation 
Course which consists of eight 
interesting lessons. 

As this course has a wide circu- 
lation throughout the US and 
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(2) Send in each lesson as you complete 
it, either by Railroad Mail or U.S. Mail. 


Mexico, there are special supple- 
ments for the Northern District, 
Central District, Southern District, 
and for the T&NO area, which in- 
cludes an entire lesson on the SP 
Transport Company. 

The Freight Rate Course is 
divided into two parts. Part 1 con- 
sists of 19 lessons, covering the 
ICC Act, Rules to the Classifica- 
tion and the Exception Sheets. 
Part 2 deals with various tariffs 
and consists of 11 lessons. 

The Passenger Tariff Course 
concerns local, interline and Pull- 
man tariffs, ticketing, exchanges 
and refunds. 

The Passenger Trip Planning 
Course covers creative salesman- 
ship, study of SP routes, types of 
accommodations, use of the Official 
Guide, gateways and connections. 

When an employe completes a 
course he receives a wallet-size 
certificate and a letter of congratu- 
lations. (A carbon copy of the 
letter is sent to the top man of his 
department and is filed on his per- 
sonal record.) 

Aside from correspondence 
courses, whenever practical, 
courses are offered in formal ses- 
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sions where each student may 
benefit from group participation. 

Some of the courses beginning 
this month in larger cities, such as 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
include Modern Business Letter 
Writing; Business Speech; Effec- 
tive Reading (which already has 
had great success in past years, 
producing a class average increase 
of 131% in reading speed and com- 
prehension); Freight Orientation 
Courses; and Freight Rate Course. 
A Saturday morning course in 
Shorthand is proving very popular 
in San Francisco. 

The Training Bureau is also 
offering courses for supervisors. 
These include (1) Work Simpli- 
fication (how to work smarter, not 
harder); (2) Job Instruction 
Training (proper method of train- 
ing an employe on a new job}; and 
(3) Practical Supervision (ele- 
ments of good supervision). 

For further information about 
any of these courses, you need 
only to contact John Detlor, Train- 
ing Bureau, 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

You'll be glad you did. 


(3) John Detlor and staff will correct 
your paper and return it, along with 
the next lesson. 


New Iron Ore Train Is Called: 


AS THE 
Pacewric 


NEW, SHORTER CARS CARRY LARGER PAY LOADS 


HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP 


HE RAILROAD’S Heavyweight 
Champ is heavier and more of 
a champion than ever. 

Since the new cars went into 
service on Los Angeles Division’s 
iron ore train in August, this burly 
fellow is not even chalenged as 
the system’s heaviest regular train 
for his length, 

Responsible are the new design 
and brawny construction of 600 ore 
cars turned out since May at Sac- 
ramento General Shops. Only 29 
feet long, the stubby gondolas have 
higher sides, extra heavy under- 
frames, steel wheels, 6144x12-inch 
journals, roller bearings, improved 
brakes which react automatically 
to the weight of the load. 

Most of the 600 cars will be used 
in replacing the entire fleet of 
older cars formerly assigned to 
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handle ore from Eagle Mountain 
Mine to the steel furnaces at Fon- 
tana, The older cars, with plenty 
of use in them yet, are finding 
jobs elsewhere, 

Weighing 26% tons empty, the 
new Stubbys each will bear 98144 
tons of ore without a grumble. 
The older gons, 41 feet long and 17 
tons light weight, moved 63 tons, 
Thus shorter trains of the new 
ecars—easier to handle on grades 
and curves and easier for the ship- 
per to load and unload—are carry- 
ing bigger payloads. It’s like a pay 
raise and a shorter work day in 
the same package. 

Naturally they save yard space 
too, for SP and shipper. Eighty new 
cars hold about as much as 120 old 
ones, yet in the space needed for 
80 old cars we now can park 123 
new ones, 
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First of the new gondolas were 
being loaded on a recent Tuesday 
morning at Kaiser Steel’s Eagle 
Mountain Mine, hidden in the 
desert country 60 miles east of 
Indio and 165 miles around the 
mountains from the Fontana steel 
plant, which chews up practically 
all of the present daily mine pro- 
duction of 15,000 tons of iron ore. 

From an open pit up the moun- 
tainside came the ore, scooped up 
eight cubic yards (20 tons) at a 
bite by an electric shovel as big 
as your house, The outside air 
temperature was 110° but the 
shovel operator was wearing a 
sweater as he played on the levers 
in his air-conditioned cab. 

It took him three moves to sat- 
isfy a bare-waisted driver whose 
colossal but non-air~-conditioned 
truck could move 64 tons per trip 
to the jaws of the crushing plant 
2000 feet away. Chewed to uniform 
one-inch size, the ore passed on to 
the beneficiation plant. 


NEW SP ORE CARS BEING LOADED 


ie Biss Sea Sees anE ns 


It was this clean-washed ore 
which finally poured from a con- 
veyor belt into a giant hopper bin 
high above the railroad loading 
track. In just three massive squirts 
from the chute each of the gleam- 
ing new red and black SP gondolas, 
moving along on a cable, quickly 
was filled with exactly 98% tons, 
verified by balancing the track 
scale under the bin. 

At hand to observe the loading 
were J. W. McLaughlin, SP district 
master car repairer from Los An- 
geles, and Ray V. Wills, train- 
master from Indio. Standing by 
was R, C. Hayden, road foreman 
of engines, Los Angeles, interested 
enough in the loading but more 
anxious to see how this new train 
would handle down the 52 miles 
of Kaiser Corporation Railroad, 
built in 1947 from this 1400-foot 
elevation to a 190-below-sea-level 
junction with SP’s Sunset Route 
beside Salton Sea at a point aptly 
named Ferrum. 


AT EAGLE MOUNTAIN RAIL YARD 
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Watchi the new ofe train being made up 
at Eagle Mountain are {lt}, Kaiser's Vic 
Fisher, SP's R. C. Hayden, Ray Wills, and 
4. W. McLaughlin. 

At noon the train of 80 loads 
was ready to move out behind the 
mine's five 1600 horsepower Bald- 
wins. At the throttle was Charley 
A. Whiting, grinning across his cab 
at Emerick F. Weinzetl, who fired 
on SP’s Shasta Division in the 
"forties, 

In the cab of a trailing unit with 
Road Foreman Hayden were Mar- 
tin J, Hughes, mine manager, who 
“wouldn’t have missed this trip for 
anything,” and Hughes’ affable 
general railroad foreman, Victor 
H. Fisher. 


Pay load rolling 
through Timoteo 
Canyon. Checking 
performance are 
Asst. Supt. Arnold 
Bays and Asst, FTM 
Bob Houck. 
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The train whined down the grade 
past the mine’s isolated but truly 
modern community—239 air con- 
ditioned family residences, small 
green lawns, paved streets, school, 
theater, store, cafeteria, swimming 
pool and piped-in TV. Then for 
the next 50 miles and three hours, 
nothing but roadbed and track 
curving through bare, dry desert 
and across two lonely highways 
until the train braked into Ferrum 
siding on the SP main line. 

“A peautiful ride!” enthused 
SP’s McLaughlin. “Almost like a 
passenger train. Heaviest train I 
ever rode that rolled that easy.” 

Actually the trip had been un- 
eventful and almost routine, amid 
all the watchful checking of rail- 
roaders who had prepared for this 
move carefully and were anxious 
to see it go as planned, i 

“Thanks for all your help, you 
SP fellows,” said Fisher. “We sure 
got this boy down the hili nice and 
easy. Now it’s up to Hayden and 
Wills to get him up to the top of 
the hill at Beaumont.” 

“This is a cooperation story all 
the way,” chimed in Mine Manager 
Hughes. “Do you realize those new 
ears are mostly made of the same 
ore they’re carrying? The steel was 
poured at Fontana and the frames 
and sides fabricated at our Monte- 
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END OF LINE — DELIVERY AT KAISER STEEL MILL 


bello plant before SP put them 
1ogether at Sacramento.” 

At Ferrum five Southern Pacific 
EMDs were waiting to handle the 
still gleaming new train the 28 
miles to Indio, where for this first 
run it would be held overnight so 
that the trip up Beaumont Hill 
could be closely observed during 
daylight hours. 

At 7 next morning the same five 
diesels growled out of Indio Yard 
with George H. Hilts at the throttle 
of Extra 6366 and Hayden in the 
cab, Nine miles up the grade at 
Dry Camp siding five more units 
were cot in 20 cars back and 
two more eased in to shove behind 
the caboose, 

With 12 units totaling nearly 
20,000 horses moaning a kind of 
sweet agony the train moved out 
to conquer “The Hill,” rising 2397 
feet in the 40 miles to Beaumont. 
It isn’t an especially long train, 
this Heavyweight Champ, barely 
a half-mile string. But a conven- 
tional merchandise train of com- 
parable payload tonnage would be 
260 cars long-~-more than two 
miles! 

Garnet, and the steady grum- 
bling of 12 units, and the solid 
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sound of 700 new steel wheels told 
that this train was digging into the 
grade with never a thought of 
faltering, West Palm Springs, Ca- 
bazon, Banning, Beaumont, and the 
uphill job was done. The helper 
power was cut out as Hayden was 
joined by fellow Road Foreman 
Rollin Roberts for the downgrade 
Jeg. Already the two were talking 
of trying more tonnage on tomor- 
row’s train. 

Now the sounds of the train 
turned to whining and wailing and 
screaming as dynamic braking of 
five units held it steady through 
‘Timoteo Canyon, At El Casco Asst. 
Div. Supt. Arnold Bays and Asst. 
FTM Bob Houck grinned broadly 
from the highway and flashed vic- 
tory signs as they watched the 
uniform loads roll smoothly by. 
DF&PA Bill Allen took a color 
picture. 

Redlands, Colton, Fontana, and 
the Heavyweight slipped into 
Kaiser yard, 34 miles from Beau- 
mont summit and 1581 feet lower. 

“No trouble at all,” yelled 
Roberts. “Just like that.” 

The train was quickly cut for 
delivery of the first 40 loads to the 
mill. 
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Gondola is tured upside down for dumping 
onto underground conveyor belt at the Kaiser 
plant. Every piece of equipment on cars is 


pinned, so that nothing falls off when cars 
are dumped. 


The first new gon, SP 345068, 
was grabbed and rolled upside 
down in the mill’s great unloading 
cylinder to disgorge its 98% tons 
of dull red ore. 

“These babies should do the job,” 
was the benediction from John 
Cullen, superintendent of yards 
and roads at the plant. 

Next day Hayden and Roberts 
and their crews did a repeat per- 
formance, but with 90 instead of 
80 loads--11,275 gross tons, 

“Handled okay,” they agreed. 

Tests are continuing in coopera- 
tion with the Kaiser people to de- 
termine what the norma) operation 
will be, consistent with the ship- 
per’s needs. Probably the real de- 
cider will be not what SP diesels 
will do up and down Beaumont 
Hill, but rather how many empties 
the mine railroaders determine 
they can handle behind four units 
from Ferrum to Eagle Mountain 
with a 2.15% compensated ruling 
grade against them. 
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PMT Driver Rescues 
Conveyor Belt Victim 


i Bee to the quick action of 
a PMT driver, a San Jose, 
Calif., produce worker is recov- 
ering from a severe industrial 
aceident. 


As Kenneth Holland was getting 
into gear for his regular run from 
the San Jose PMT dock, he heard 
acry of pain from across the street. 


Dashing to the scene, Holland 
found someone in real trouble: A 
man had caught his hand in the 
produce plant’s conveyor belt, and 
the belt had forced the victim’s 
arm into the machinery. 


Holland slashed the belt with a 
knife, freeing the injured man. 
Then, while others called an am- 
bulance, the driver ripped off the 
victim’s T-shirt and made a 
tourniquet of the cloth. 

At first doctors feared they’d 
have to amputate the mangled 
arm. But they saved the limb; and 
at last report the worker was 
“coming along nicely.” 


“ALL THE BEST, FREDI” says Superin- 
tendent L. R. Smith, right, Portlend Di- 
vision, to Conductor Fred L. Boydston, 
who retired after serving SP 47 years. 
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CHARLES HILL 


Charles Hill Retires 
After Long Career 


HARLES P. HILL retired Aug. 
15 after a 45-year railroad- 
transit career spent mostly with 
Pacific Electric Railway. He was 
chief clerk of PE’s transportation 
department from 1920 to 1937. 
Since then he has been schedule 
supervisor for PE and the succes~ 
sors to its passenger service, Metro- 
politan Coach Lines and L.A. 
Metropolitan Transit Authority. 
Hill is best known for his pro- 
motion of amateur bowling and 
semi-pro baseball in Southern 
California. He still is an officer of 
the L. A. Bowling Assn. and of the 
PE Bowling League, in which he 
has held most of the offices several 
times over the past 20 years. For 
14 years he was secretary of the 
Southern California Baseball Asso- 
ciation, looking after as many as 
100 sandlot teams. For 30 years 
he handled details of the annual 
banquet of the Pacific Electric 
Agents Association, 
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Railway Women To 
Attend Conference 

IHERE’LL be “big doin’s” at the 

Multnomah Hotel in Portland on 
October 4 and 5. The National As- 
sociation of Railway Business 
Women, District #5, will be hold- 
ing their annual Fall Conference 
on those days. 

Attending will be members from 
El Paso, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Pocatello, Spokane and 
Portland. 

Presiding over the meeting will 
be Dorothy Glanister, district di- 
rector from San Francisco; Arleen 
Barbour, secretary-treasurer; and 
Peggy Hayes, parliamentarian. 
Committee chairmen are Mary 
Brinker, Sarah Stroops and Gladys 
Davis. Guest of honor will be Bess 
Bowling, 2nd vice president of 
NARBW, Columbus, Ohio, chapter. 
Publicity chairman for the confer- 
ence is Agnes Tagg. 


A FAMILIAR FIGURE round San Francisco 
the last 42 years has been Michnel 
(Mike) Glennon, General Hospital mes- 
senger. When he retired last month, « 
large celebration was held in his honor, 
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at 


Home 
By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 


and 
LOU RICHARDSON 


JQ OAMING around SP-Land the 
A-Upast few months, we have 
come across all sorts of good-eating 
ideas. Here are three that we like 
especially. We hope you like them, 
too, 


FROM THE NORTHWEST 

Up in Washington and Oregon 
where apples and pears grow by 
the thousands, it’s quite the thing 
to add 2 or 3 pears to a batch of 
applesauce. The flavor of the 2 
fruits cooked together is wonder- 
ful! Some gourmet-cocks add a 
spoonful of rum to the combina- 
tion, others put in a dash of cinna- 
mon, But whatever the seasoning, 
this is, for sure, the season for 
this good applesauce. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 

In Southern California and 
Arizona, there’s a new kind of 
pizza pie making the rounds. The 
“crust” isn’t a crust at all, but 
cornmeal mush, as in tamale pie. 
Here’s what to do. 

1, Stir 1 cup yellow cornmeal 
and 14 teaspoons salt into 4 cups 
boiling water and cook, stirring 
about 5 minutes, until smooth and 
thick. Cover, turn heat lew, and 
let cook while you fix the filling: 

2, Cook % cup chopped onion in 
1 tablespoon bacon drippings or oil 
in a skillet. Add 1 pound ground 
beef, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and cook, stirring, until meat loses 
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its red color, Add a can of pizza 
sauce and let heat. 

3. Spread about 34 of the mush 
in a greased pie pan. Put in the 
meat. Cover with several strips of 
sharp cheese, Spoon the rest of the 
mush over the top. Bake at 350° 
for 25 minutes or so, until the dish 
is hot. Makes enough for 3 or 4 
hungry folks, 


FROM LUNCHBOX VALLEY 

Everywhere we go we ask 
Junchbox eaters what sandwiches 
they like best. And over and over 
we hear mention of parsley. Most 
popular way, it seems, is to add 
finely chopped parsley to soft but- 
ter before spreading the bread. 
That bit of tangy green adds pep 
to any sandwich, whatever the 
filling. 

Speaking of Parsley. Old-timers 
say that eating parsley after 
onions will kill the onion odor. 
Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it, since 
parsley is packed with chlorophyll! 


ENGINEER WINS COOKBOOK 

Every month, as most of you 
know, some member of the SP 
Family wins an autographed copy 
of “The New California Cook- 
Book” by sending in a prize-win- 
ning recipe. This month, the book 
goes to Engineer Autrey C. Morris, 
Coast Division, for his way of fix- 
ing chicken. Here’s how he does: 

Pop’s Oven-Fried Chicken. Have 
a heavy fryer or a capon cut up 
as for frying. Wash pieces, salt and 
pepper them lightly, dip each 
piece in egg-and-milk (1% cup 
milk to a beaten egg), then dip in 
crushed stuffing mix. Lay the 
pieces in a well-oiled baking pan 
(skin-side up). Sprinkle a little 
more oil over the pieces, Bake for 
1 hour at 350°. That’s all. No turn- 
ing, no nothing. The pieces come 
out beautifully browned. 
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The Slim Princess 
By John Hungerford 


N THE second edition of THE 

- Stim Princess, now off the 
presses, Author John Hungerford 
writes with nostalgic affection 
about our 70-mile narrow gauge 
branch line running between Keel- 
er and Laws in California. 

The booklet is a thoroughly re- 
searched narrative, tracing the 
colorful line from its beginning as 
part of the Carson & Colorado 
Railway until the present time. 
Today, the Keeler Branch line is 
unique in that it is the only nar- 
row gauge common carrier west 
of the Rockies. Freight carried is 
about the oddest of any railroad, 
with such products as tale, soda 
compounds, dolomite, silicate, 
pumice, and the like. Tale ac- 
counts for 75 per cent of the line’s 
tonnage. 

Many fine photographs and line 
drawings illustrate this booklet, 
including pictures of many of the 
23 steam locomotives that have op- 
erated over the Keeler Branch, at 
one time or another. 

Hungerford intersperses his ab- 
sorbing history with frequent 
anecdotes. “Vivid yet in memory,” 
he writes, “are the storles handed 
down from old-timers of how the 
train would stand idle in the midst 
of nowhere while the entire crew 
and a passenger or two, if there 
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were any, did a little hunting in 
the nearby hills.” 

This is a booklet to appeal to 
rail fans and to people who just 
happen to like trains. (Hunger- 
ford Press, Reseda, California, 
$1.00.) 


Book Notes: K. C. Ingram, re- 
tired assistant to the president, 
reports that his first book, “Win- 
ning Your Way With People,” is 
being published in the Japanese 
language in Japan. This is the 
sixth language in which the book 
has appeared. 

“Talk That Gets Results,” In- 
gram’s latest book, has been made 
a selection of Executive Books, Inc. 
Copies of this book, regularly 
priced at $3.95, may be obtained 
by Southern Pacific people by 
mailing a check for $2.25, made 
out ta Southern Pacific Co., to the 
Public Relations Department, 
Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


The Autobiography of the West, 
by Oscar Lewis, Published by 
Henry Holt and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Price $5.00. Tells the story 
of the discovery and settling of the 
West through letters, memoirs, and 
diaries of adventurers, trappers, 
goid miners, pioneer women, cow- 
boys, and those who rode the first 
transcontinental railroad. 
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Retired Locomotive 
Given To Roseburg 


SP steam engine No. 1229 was 
officially given to the city of Rose- 
burg August 13, as a feature of the 
dedication of the new Stewart Re- 
creational Park. Before a crowd 
of approximately 1400, L. R. Smith, 
superintendent, Portland Division, 
presented a bronze plaque to 
Mayor Arlo Jacklin. Also on the 
speaker’s platform were Bernal S. 
Quayle, passenger traffic-public re- 
lations manager, and his assistant, 
Leith Abbott. The locomotive has 
been placed in a prominent spot 
in the park. No, 1229 was retired 
in 1957 after 42 years of service. 
It was the third SP locomotive to 
be presented to Oregon cities, the 
other two being at Portland and 
Woodburn. 


MR. AND MRS. ARMSTRONG retired from 
SP last month after « combined service 
of 73 years. Helen, head calculating and 
recapitulation clerk, Passenger Account- 
ing Department, General Office, served 
more than 41 years: and William (Bill), 
worked in the Cor Repair Shop of the 
Mechanical Department at West Oakland 
32 years. Both were honored by their 
many friends on thelr last day of work. 


FOREST “JOCKEY” QUAY, Los Angeles Di- 
vision engineer, rode his last iron horse 
into the “winner's circle” last month 
after 45 years with SP. Quay started 
jockeying our locomotives back in 1912 
after ret g from c colorful racing 
career during which he brought in many 
a winner on the nation‘s top tracks, in- 
eluding Saratoga and Belmont Park. 


J. M. Bridge, traveling auditor, 
Miscellaneous Accounts, General 
Office, is president of the Planning 
Commission, City of Alameda. 
The Commission acts in an im- 
portant advisory capacity to the 
City Council, working with and 
through the professionally staffed 
City Planning Department on mat- 
ters affecting the physical growth 
and land-use policy of the munici- 
pality. 


Jehu DeMartini, research assist- 
ant in the office of vice-president 
and general auditor, San Francisco, 
was elected chairman of the Bel- 
mont Park and Recreation Com- 
mission, 

S. L. Bouque, retired assistant 
general storekeeper, West Oakland, 
is proud possessor of a personal 
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whose career with us spanned an amez- 
ing 53 years, the last 43 as maintenence 
foreman at Newcastle, California. His 
service included many years of snow 
fighting in the high Sierra, 


letter received from Governor 
Goodwin Knight of California con- 
gratulating him upon his retire- 
ment after 45 years with Southern 
Pacifie. 


Elaine Taylor, steno in the su- 
perintendent’s office at Ogden, 
leaves September 25 for a three- 
year mission to Hong Kong, China, 
for the Latter Day Saints (Mor- 
mon) Church, 


Milo Whiilach, repairman in our 
Duplicating Bureau, San Francisco, 
will go down in history as having 
made the first seat reservation on 
the first jet airliner flight to 
Honolulu from San Francisco. 
Three years ago he reserved his 
seat—and last month he was noti- 
fied that the jet airliner will make 
its inaugural trip this December. 
(He’s a gentleman that plans 
ahead.) 
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MOVING UP! 


Transfers and Promotions 


ENGINEERING: Oscar Bickerton, to 
assistant general supervisor work 
equipment, with headquarters in San 
Francisco; Eugene Keeling, to assistant 
general supervisor work equipment. 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

AUDITOR OF PAY ROLL ACCOUNTS: 
F.C. Peaslee, to assistant to auditor of 
pay roll accounts; F. E. Conley, to su- 
pervising accountant; W. J. Anderson, 
to timekeeping supervisor, all in San 
Francisco, 

OPERATING: H. L. Johnson, to train- 
master, with headquarters in Bakers- 
field. 

PERSONNEL: 3. D. Lawson, to assist- 
ant manager of personnel, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


THANKS TO YOU! 
Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Gonzalo Cabrera, 
boilermaker helper; Ernest B. Cornett, 
crew caller; Henry Davis, freight car- 
man; Livio Del Ghingara, boilermaker 
helper; Edward Diltz, picker: Rosendo 
Gallardo, section laborer; Andrew 
Greenhill, freight carman; Leonard 
Harrell, lamp tender; Amelia Jones, 
coach cleaner; Lloyd Kyner, B&B car- 
penter; Joseph Lewis, red cap porter: 
Walter Petersen, B&B carpenter: Ginlio 
Renucei, machinist; Miguel Sahagun, 
crossing watchman! Tony H. Stuben- 
rauch, switchman; Joseph Surla, B&B 
carpenter. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Angel Ace- 
bes, R&D clerk: Ross Applegate, engi- 
neer; Harry Cooper, electrician; Ed- 
ward Mason, conductor; Eugene Mc- 
Carty, switchman: Robert Montague, 
clerk; Louis Mouton, red cap porter: 
Herbert Myott, engineer; Alfred Nagel, 


GEORGE PARR, 
agent at Imperial, 
hus retired from 
Southern Pacific 
after serving more 
than 45 years. 


isha 
GEORGE MORRILL, well-known trainmas- 


ter at Bakersfield, retired recently after 
working for our railroad 42 years. 


foreman, freight station; Vincent Pen- 
nas, switchman; Juan Reyes, section 
laborer; Charles Taylor, brakeman; 
Christopher Terzo, car inspector; Hen- 
ning Wallin, switchman; Lee Yar- 
brough, water service mechanic. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Henry Schuman, 
freight carman; Dennis Woods, laborer. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Lem D, Barn~ 
ard, machinist; Lorin Best, engincer; 
Floyd Churchill, engineer; Charles 
Gray, conductor; Frank Kaskey, ma- 
chinist helper; Morris Lampman, 
freight carman; Gene Lavoy, section la- 
borer; Otho Parr, section laborer; Her- 
bert Patton, brakeman; William Peter- 
sen, engineer; Ralph Shilling, section 
laborer; Charles Urlin, brakeman. 

KIO GRANDE DIVISION: Ernest How- 
ell, water service helper; Jose Olivas, 
laborer; Manuel Reyes, pipefitter; Cin- 
cinnatus J, Winfield, water service fore- 
man; Herbert Winn, chair car porter. 

SACHAMENTO DIVISION: Irvine Cas- 
key, engineer; Gilmore Husby, car in- 
spector; Vietor Long, yard clerk; Vin- 
cent Paolucci, boilermaker helper: 
Elias Simpson, train clerk; Virginia 
Sutton, matron; Vernon Webb, engi- 
neer; Charles Wright, machinist, 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS; Ludwig Horch, 
blacksmith; John Mantsch, blacksmith 
helper; Fred Miller, blacksmith fore- 
man. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Carroll Austin, 
switchman; Frank Blumenstine, engi- 
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neer; John Clark, blacksmith; Gienn 
Clayton, engineer; Benjamin Garrett, 
brakeman; Morise Hooper, pipefitter: 
Aksel Jensen, machinist; John O’Neil, 
engineer; Hugh Prunty, conductor: 
Earl W. Stewart, roundhouse foreman; 
Oberry Tucker, conductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: William 
Eason, painter helper; Camilo Flores, 
laborer; Arthur Koenig, engineer; John 
Kuntz, machinist; Howard Lowry, en- 
gineer; William Meyer, engineer; Floyd 
Rash, brakeman; Hugo Sassi, mechanic 
helper; Patrick Stewart, brakeman- 
conductor; Clifton Sutherland, carman 
helper; Jesse Van Ness, B&B painter; 
Pete Xedis, section foreman. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Erminio Colla, sec- 
tion foreman; Lucian Costel, engineer; 
Guy Johnson, machinist; Thomas My- 
han, machinst helper: Kiichi Natsuhara, 
section Jaborer; Harvey Reid, conduc- 
tor; Franklin Smith, carpenter; William. 
Van Dyke, engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: John DeSpain, 
roundhouse foreman; Bartolo Figueroa, 
laborer; Henry Freeman, telegrapher: 
Ramon Gauna, painter helper; Spencer 
Johnston, electrician; William Me- 
Means, yardman; Eugenio Rodriguez, 
Machinist; Miguel Salazar, roundhouse 
laborer; Andres Valenzuela, track Jla- 
borer; William Waddell, conductor; 
Aubrey Wiltse, switchman; Carl Woods, 


FETED upon the occasion of his retire- 
ment after 45 years’ service with our 
company was Edward Griffith, general 
foreman, Car Pepartment, 5th and King 
Streets, San Francisco. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to Angelo Volpl, sec- 
tion foremon at Cosgrave, Nevada, who 
retired after serving SP more then 40 
years. 


freight carman; Charles Young, car in- 
spector. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Philip Anderson, 
marine fireman; Jehn Biddle, time- 
keeper; Andrew Carlisle, boilermaker; 
William Cooke, conductor; Carl Diet- 
rich, agent; Fred Froling, brakeman; 
Lynn Goers, cashier; Albert Hunter, 
machinist helper; William C. Kaslick, 
train crew dispatcher; John Kazoles, 
poilermaker helper; Byron Love, pipe- 
fitter helper; Harold Lyons, auto & 
equipment foreman; Louis Marelich, 
boilermaker heiper; Calvin Mather, 
upholsterer; Stanley Maxwell, engi- 
neer; Alberto Meza, section laborer; 
Gust Poulekas, section foreman; Jesse 
Rasor, agent; Rosalio Sambrano, section 
laborer; Raiph Sampson, switchman; 
Umberto Valsuani, car cleaner; Charles 
Vansant, section laborer; Morris Wolf, 
brakeman; Sallie Yelling, laborer. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Mildred Brown, 
cashier; Santos Clement, laborer; Bessie 
Dilcom, car cleaner; Florence Halde- 
man, secretary; Agnes Ann Heckman, 
clerk; John Huber, interlocker main- 
tainer; Aaron Holmstrom, janitor; Mi- 
chael Levin, asst. research engineer; 
Paul Loughran, electrician; Leo Palmer, 
trainman; Arthur Santman, janitor: 
Warren Salisbury, yardmaster; Rose 
Steinberg, matron; Harold Slocum, 
trainman; Estelle Thornton, matron; 
Louis Tighe, staff engineer; Adolph 
Toerper, paving foreman; Charles 
Yaple, trainman. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: Carl Hune, infor- 
mation-ticket clerk, PT&PR; Sascha 
Samaroff, clerk, PT&PR; Francis Mc- 
Gillis, rate clerk, Auditor of Frt. Accts. 
Donald Schoepf, clerk, Auditor of Dis- 
bursements; Harry Hanson, janitor, all 
of Generai Office; Andrew Peterson, 
asst. to Supt. of Commissary, Rebert 
Delwood, waiter, Fred Eberstadt, stew- 
ard, Forrest Nailing, second cook, 
Courtney Reece, lounge car attendant, 
Tolliver Thompson, waiter, all of Din- 
ing Car Dept. West Oakland; John 
Gallagher, clerk, Dining Car Dept. 
LA; Francis McAdams, painter, SP 
Hospital, SF; Carl Melgren, stationary 
engineer, SP Hospital, Tucson; Jacinto 
Anguiano, laborer, El Paso General 
Stores; Arthur Dahlstrom, lead cabinet 
maker, West Oakland Stores; Patrick 
Menolty, mill foreman, also West Oak- 
land Stores; James Malone, laborer, 
D. Carroll Woods, mechanic, both of 
Wood Preserving Plant, Alamogordo, 
N. M.; Lasaro Padilla, crane helper, 
Wood Preserving Plant, West Oakland; 
Elma Roy, telephone operator, Com. 
Dept., San Jose, Calif; Josephine 
Tooley, telephone operator, Com, Dept., 
Portland, Ore.; Ada Kauffman, news- 
stand agent, Fresno, Calif.; Frank Mc- 
Govern, switchman, Harbor Belt Line 
RR; Hugh A. Finch, dist. frt. & psgr. 
agent, Memphis, Tenn; Ida Stein, nurse, 
Tucson Hospital. 


A RAILROAD CAREER sponni: 51 years 
closed recently with the retirement of 
Earl Myers, agent ct Alhambra. His 
first job with SP was as a telegrapher at 
Caliente. 


HONORED upon the occasion of his re- 
tirement from active service after 39 
yeors’ service with SP was John D. 
Warford, certifier In the Accounts Peay- 
able Bureau, San Francisco, 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION; Pensioners: Oswald 
Cooks, car painter; Thomas E. Eaton, 
check clerk; Frank Marchini, boiler- 
maker helper; Louis Seatton, coach 
cleaner. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Menrietta 
Platz Casler, telegrapher; Leonard D. 
Jobe, carman; Dewey G. Page, electri- 
cian foreman; Jose Villanueva, section 
laborer. Pensioners: Alex Ayoub, ma- 
chinist helper; Bert Ballinger, train 
brakeman; Benjamin Barnett, crossing 
watchman; John Clark, brakema. 
Claudius Cox, conductor; Victor Me: 
ger, conductor; Bernard Williams, cross- 
ing watchman; Charles Wine, engineer. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Fred Nutting, 
engineer: George Dornhecker, engi- 
neer; William Batty, yardmaster. Pen- 
sioners: James Barr, receiving and de- 
livery clerk; Benjamin Lohr, engineer; 
Otto Michel, conductor; Oswald Olson, 
clerk; Frederick Seyboth, section la- 
borer, 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pascual Go- 
mez, extra laborer. Pensioners: Thomas 
Bryan, conductor; Manuel Ybarra, boil- 
ermaker. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pensioner: 
Joseph Singleton, engineer. 

SACRAMENTO SUOPS: Anthony Parisi, 
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Jead carman. Pensioner; Theodore 
Clark, passenger carman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Klzie Lee 
Holcomb, asst. timekeeper. Pensioners: 
Oliver Forno, gwitchman; Albert 
Freese, section foreman; William John- 
son, telegrapher; Raymond Johnston, 
section foreman; William Lamb, ma- 
chinist; Wiliam Leeper, engineer. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: EB, L. Lindley, 
carman, Pensioners: Louis Contos, 
boilermaker helper; Joseph Cupples, 
section foreman; Fred Hoyt, engineer; 
John C, Johnson, conductor; Guiseppe 
Sessano, machinist helper; Arthur Sulli- 
van, telegrapher. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: Byron 
Bigler, engineer; Harry Sackett, switch- 
man, 


TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: James 
Fratious Bell, brakeman; Samuel Bur- 
nett, clerk; Alejandra Landavazo, car 
repairer; Alfred Molder, section fore- 
man; Herman M, Wille, car inspector. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Bennie Mays, 
M&B handler; James K. Woods, fire- 
Charles Green, asst. 
: William Marten, sig- 
nalman; Samuel Parrott, engineer; 
Roscoe Perry, chair car porter; Robert 
Pick, switchman; Etalo Rizzi, clerk; 
William Santos, deckhand; Charles 
Sohn, agent-telegrapher. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Roy W. Dewey, 
trainman; Robert Dornor, engineer- 


ERNEST GRIMES, assistant engineer, re- 
ed from active duty with Southern Pa- 
cific July 31 after completing 37 years 
of continuous service, the last 31 years 
on the Salt Lake Division. 
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accountant. Pensioners: W. C. Alexan- 
der, trainman; J. W. Buchanan, chief 
draftsman; Oliver Estes, trainman; 
Cyrenius Farmiloe, trainmaster; Hervy 
Gilliam, trainman; William Griffith, 
tinner; Simon Henstra, janitor; John 
Hubbard, clerk; J. Russell Johnson, 
electrician; Frank Miller, trainman; J. 
Edward Neville, trainman; Vivian Os- 
mer, paving foreman; John Perkins, 
section foreman; Kent Perry, electri- 
cian. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Clarence Bunney, 
traveling auditor; William Edward Mc- 
Cann, car service agent. Pensioners: 
Charles Daunoy, office machine repai: 
man; Gervas Elliett, general transpor- 
tation clerk; Stephen McCartney, trav- 
eling accountant; Richard Ledbetter 
Pleasants, clerk; Robert Young, me- 
chanic and printer supervisor, all Gen- 
eral Office; Alphonse DeDeaux, dining 
car steward, Fritz Heitz, sausage maker, 
Joseph Wade, waiter, Melvin Paynes, 
cook, all Dining Car Department, West 
Oakland; Miguel Ramirez, machinist 
helper, Edmund Tatum, blacksmith, 
Wilson Woods, boilermaker helper, all 
El Paso General Shops; Evelyn Green, 
registered nurse, Hospital Dept., Indio, 
Calif.; William Rulle, patrolman, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; Leo Walz, district passenger 
agent, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: Norma Delamore, steno., 
Salt Lake Division; Willard F, Herbert, 
machinist apprentice. Coast Division; 
twin boys to Richard Ertola, sheet- 
metal worker apprentice, also of Coast 
Division; Francis Perry, relief signal 
maintainer, Western Division. 

Daughters to: L. D. Perkes, head cost 
analyst, Salt Lake Division; Cleon Hen- 
dren, MofW clerk, Phylis Goleman, ma- 
chine-operator messenger, T. 1. Birch, 
conductor, all of Tucson Division; David 
Rappley, signal maintainer, Western 
Division, 


BEST WISHES 


Marriages 


Married: Lorraine Morse, steno., to 
Larry Cranston; Freda Baum, clerk, to 
Roy Welch; Lucille Reneud, clerk, io 
George Jorg, all of Portland Division; 
Mary L. Mullins, train earnings clerk, 
Passenger Accounts, General Office, to 
Manuel Furtado. 


: » (Divisions) nee 
‘oust, “Clyde: Evans, San’ Francisco” ae 


: Los ‘Angeles, L £: Paddock, los Angelés 
: Portland, Howard E, Bailey, Portland 


io Grande, HW, Strieber, El Paso / 
(Sacrament 10, John As Collins; Sacto, : 
‘Hugh: F. O'Neil, Ogd : 
San Joaquin, Sylvia Ahlgren, Bkéfld 


CONTENTED 
PASSENGER 


«+ He's a businessman who 
travels a lot, and he welcomes 
every chance to get some solit 
reat and relaxation, Knows 
that he will in hie Pullman 
room on 8. P.'s overnight 
luxury streamfinere, the Lark 
(Los Angeles-San Francisco) 
aud Cascade (San Francisco. 
Portland). Says the food, 
service and eocia! life on these 
trains are as good as anything 
he knows for a businessman's 
nerves and ego. 


CONTENTED 
FREIGHT 


s+ beeauae it is a feogile prod 
uct, like ginssware, appliances, 
delicate machinery...and it is 
going to go for a safe ride, 
Row? Inone of 8. P's revelu- 
Hionaty Hydra-Cushion Un- 
derframe cars that give extra 
pratection to fragile freight 
(their unique shock-absorbing 
‘nit. cushione car and contents 
during coupling aud move- 
ment). Shipments by Hydra- 
Cushion arrive ready for sale 


Dd, 


Southern 
‘Pacific 


‘The &-state Golden‘Empire served by Southern 
Pacificis one of the fastest growing, moat productive 
areas in the United States. 5. P's job is to match this 
vitality with dynamic, resourceful railroading, We 
hope our customers and neightors feel that we are 
doing so. 
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